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Russia and the Western Powers 


A Chronology since the Vienna Meeting of 
3 and 4 June 


4 June—Two Memoranda handed by Mr Khrushchev to President 
Kennedy during their meeting in Vienna: (@) on Germany, proposing a 
conference ‘without any delay’ to conclude a German peace treaty and 
establish West Berlin as ‘a demilitarized free city’, internationally guar- 
anteed. Such a Berlin settlement to take into consideration ‘in every way’ 
the sovereign rights of East Germany. Conclusion of such peace treaty 
not necessarily to be linked with the recognition of East or West 
Germany by all signatories nor with their ‘immediate’ withdrawal from 
N.A.T.O. and the Warsaw Treaty; and if the Western Powers not ready 
to sign a single peace treaty with both German States, separate treaties to 
be signed with one or both. The four Powers to urge the two German 
States te agree on questions ‘pertaining to a peace settlement with Ger- 
many and its reunification’, and the four Powers to recognize any such 
agreement. A period not exceeding six months regarded as adequate for 
treaty negotiations; threat of separate Russian peace treaty with East 
Germany if the U.S.A. ‘does not show an understanding of the necessity 
of concluding a peace treaty’, such a treaty to record the status of West 
Berlin as a free city but with the occupation regime liquidated, and the 
question of access to West Berlin to be negotiated with East Germany; 

(6) on nuclear test negotiations and disarmament, suggesting that, failing 
acceptance by the U.S.A. and Britain of the earlier Soviet proposals, the 
test ban treaty should be merged in negotiations for general and total 


disarmament. 


17 June—U.S. Note to Russia rejecting Soviet proposal to merge 
nuclear test negotiations in question of general disarmament as this would 
prolong a situation in which the U.S. accepted an unenforced commit- 
ment not to test ‘without the certainty that the Soviet Union had s' 
its testing’. “The national security and defences of the free world do not 
allow this risk to be assumed indefinitely.’ U.S. urged Russia to modify 
‘troika’ proposals for control and to sign an effective nuclear test ban 
treaty ‘without delay’. 


21 Jume—Mr Khrushchev’s speech at Kremlin mass meeting on 
twentieth anniversary of German attack on the U.S.S.R., announcing 
that Russia would sign a peace treaty with East Germany ‘at the end of 


1 See ‘Nuclear Test Negotiations’, in The World Today, June 1961. 
593 
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this year’ which would ‘in no way threaten west Berlin’ though ‘in 
accordance with international law, the sovereign rights of the German 
Democratic Republic, through whose territory run the communications 
connecting west Berlin with the outside world, must be respected.’ 
Announced that ‘the moment the U.S. resumes nuclear tests, the Soviet 
Union will do so.’ ‘If the West agrees to complete and general disarma- 
ment the Soviet Union will agree to all controls’ but would not agree to 
control without disarmament. 


23 June—Russian delegate at Geneva nuclear test conference rejected 
U.S. Note of 17 June. 


27 Jume—Mr Macmillan’s statement in House of Commons: ‘We and 
our allies have certain obligations in Germany and we do not intend to 
abandon them. Among these obligations is the preservation of the free- 
dom of the people of west Berlin. The Soviet Government must. . . 
realize that we intend to defend this and that we cannot countenance 
Pp inconsistent with it.’ On this basis only, Britain would be 
ready for discussions. (Hansard, Vol. 643, No. 135, col. 199.) 


28 June—President Kennedy stated at press conference that unilateral 
action by Russia could not affect Allied rights in Berlin, that the Western 
Powers were ready to discuss ‘any proposals which would give increased 
protection to the right of the people of Berlin to exercise their inde- 
pendent choice as free men’, but that such discussion would be profitable 
only if Russia would accept ‘self-determination in Berlin—and indeed in 
Europe’. 

Mr | Khrushchev’s speech at Soviet-Vietnamese friendship meeting 
during visit of Vietnamese Premier to Moscow stating that Russia is 
‘against any nuclear explosions’ and in favour of general and complete 
disarmament, and quoting U.S.—Japanese peace treaty of 1951 as pre- 
cedent for separate Russian peace treaty with East Germany. 


7 July—tEast Berlin authorities issued order enforcing hitherto un- 
enforced ordinance demanding permits for East Berliners working in 
West Berlin. 


8 July—Mr Khrushchev’s speech at Kremlin reception for Military 
Academy graduates, announcing increased defence expenditure in cur- 
rent year of 3,144 million rubles to bring total to 12,399 million rubles, 
and suspending the reduction of the armed forces planned for 1961. 


15 July—U.S. Note accusing Russia of sabotaging nuclear test con- 
ference by her ‘troika’ proposal and refusal to accept more than three on- 
site inspections a year. U.S. and British Memorandum to Mr Hammar- 
skjéld on ‘urgent need’ for nuclear test ban treaty to be put on agenda of 
U.N. General Assembly. 


17 July—U.S., British, and French Notes to Russia rejecting the pro- 
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posals of 4 June. The Notes referred to Western proposals for a solution 
of the German problem put forward in 1954, 1955, and May 1959 (for 
reunification of Germany after free elections), rejected Russian claim of a 
dangerous situation if a peace treaty were not odenad immediately, but 
affirmed that such a danger existed in proposed Russian settlement of 
Berlin question by unilateral action. Western Powers prepared to con- 
sider a freely negotiated settlement of the German problem in the light of 
the principle of self-determination and, in default of this, an interim 
arrangement to improve the Berlin situation, but they ‘emphatically 
reject the assertion of the Soviet Government that the rights which they 
enjoy in Berlin in the interests of Germany and the whole of Europe can 
in any way be affected or terminated by unilateral acts of the Soviet 
Union’. 


25 July—President Kennedy in television and radio speech announced 
proposed increase of U.S. armed forces by 217,000 men and increased 
military expenditure of $3,457 million, including $207 million for civil 
defence ($1,800 million for non-nuclear weapons) to meet ‘world-wide 
threat’; said U.S. ready to negotiate on Berlin if the Russians seek 
‘genuine understanding’ but Western presence in and access to Berlin 
‘cannot be ended by any act of the Soviet Government’. 


3 Aug.— Notes from three Western Commandants to Soviet Comman- 
dant in Berlin protesting against restrictions on movement of East 
Berliners coming to work in West Berlin, which they described as viola- 
tion of four-Power agreements, especially of Foreign Ministers’ agree- 
ment of 20 June 1949 ‘to promote normalization of life in Berlin and 
facilitate movement between Berlin and the rest of Germany’. 

Further Russian Notes calling on Western Powers ‘to consider their 
negative position’ and agree to negotiate German peace treaty. 


6 Aug.—Russian launching of manned Vostok II spacecraft which 
circled the globe seventeen times. 


7 Aug.—Mr Khrushchev’s televised speech announcing Russia might 
have to call up reservists and move troops to her western frontiers in reply 
to U.S. ‘carrying out measures in the nature of a mobilization and 
threatening to start a war’, Renewed call for German peace treaty. 


8 Aug.—Declaration of N.A.T.O. Council that ‘peaceful and just 
solution of the problem of Germany including Berlin is to be found only 
on the basis of self-determination’ as expressed in the N.A.T.O. declara- 
tion of 16 December 1958; stated that Russian denunciation of agree- 
ments on Berlin could not rescind the rights of the other three Powers. 


9 Aug.—Russian Note to U.S. again proposing linking of nuclear test 
negotiations with complete disarmament. 


10 Aug.—Marshal Konev appointed Commander of Soviet troops in 
East Germany. 
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rx Aug.—Mr Khrushchev’s speech at Soviet-Rumanian friendship 
meeting during visit of heads of Rumanian Government to Moscow; 
reference to warning he had given to Italian Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister during their visit to Moscow (2-5 August) and also warning to 
Greece of possible consequences of allowing N.A.T.O. bases on their 
soil. 


12 Aug.—Decree of East German Government, in accordance with a 
statement issued by the Warsaw Treaty member States urging ‘necessary 
security measures in the face of the aggressive aspirations of the reaction- 
ary forces of the Federal Republic of Germany and its N.A.T.O. allies’, 
announcing the introduction of controls along the West German border, 
including the sector border in Berlin, of the kind ‘usually introduced 
along the borders of every sovereign State’; these measures should not 
affect existing traffic and control on communications between West 
Berlin and West Germany and were to remain in force until the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty. 


13 Aug.—Berlin sector border sealed off: East Berliners need special 
pass to enter West Berlin, ‘peaceful’ citizens of West Berlin must submit 
identification papers when entering East Berlin, ‘agents of West German 
militarism’ forbidden to enter East Berlin, citizens of West Germany to 
continue to procure one-day passes after submitting their papers. 


15 Aug.—Protest from three Western Commandants to Soviet Com- 
mandant in Berlin. 


16 Aug.—Reply by Soviet Commandant to Western protest of 3 
August stated that Kommandatura of Soviet troops did not interfere in 
‘the domestic affairs of the G.D.R. and its capital’. Referred to Russian 
Note of 26 September 1960 stating that East Germany was responsible 
for access to Berlin. 

Mr Khrushchev’s letter of 12 August to Japanese Prime Minister 
handed over during Mr Mikoyan’s visit to Japan. Pointed out that con- 
clusion of U.S.—Japanese security treaty and maintenance of foreign 
troops in Japan did not help to ‘normalize’ Japan—Soviet relations. 


17 Aug.—U.S., British, and French Notes to Russia, protesting 
inst the closing of the Berlin border as a ‘particularly serious’ violation 
of the quadripartite status of Berlin and of the four-Power agreement of 
4 May 1949 and the four Foreign Ministers’ decision in Paris on 20 June 
1949, reiterating that they did not accept the boundary between East and 
West Berlin as a State frontier nor East Berlin as part of East Germany, 
nor did they admit the right of the East German Government to send 
armed forces into East Berlin, and observing that the recommendation of 
the Warsaw Treaty members to the East German Government was an 
intervention ‘in a domain in which they have no competence’. 


18 Aug.—Soviet Note rejecting Western protests and placing re- 
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sponsibility for inconvenience of divided Berlin on ‘the occupation 
authorities and the Government of the Federal Republic’ ; reiterated that 
the measures taken were provisional, awaiting the conclusion of a peace 
treaty and the ‘normalization of the situation in West Berlin’. Construc- 
tion of Berlin wall 

Record U.S. peace-time Military Appropriations Bill ( $46-7 million) 
signed. 


19 Aug.—Extra battle group of 1,500 U.S. troops moved to Berlin 
from West Germany. 
U.S. Vice-President Lyndon Johnson arrived in Berlin. 


22 Aug.-—Further restrictions on entry of West Berliners and members 
of Western occupation forces to East Berlin: only one crossing point left 


open for non-Germans, all persons to keep at a distance of roo metres 
from sector border. 


23 Aug.—Russian Note to Western Powers protesting against the 
abuse of their rights of access to Berlin; accused them of breach of 1945 
agreement (under which air corridors were set aside for the use of the 
Western Powers ‘on a temporary basis’ for the supplying of their garri- 
sons in Berlin) by carrying West German leaders to Berlin on these air 
routes ‘for subversive and revanchist purposes of West German 
militarism’. 


26 Aug.—U.5S., British, and French Notes rejecting the suggestion 
that the purposes for which the Western Powers used the air corridors 
established by the four-Power Allied Control Council in 1945 were within 
the competence of the Soviet Union and stating that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would be held responsible for any interference with the safety of 
these corridors and with free access to Berlin. 

Protest by Western Ambassadors to Soviet Ambassador in East Berlin 
against restriction to a single crossing point and against the 100-metre 
forbidden zone. 


28 Aug.—Nuclear test talks resumed in Geneva. New Western pro- 
posals : (a) eleven-nation Control Commission has right to dismiss control 
organization administrator if either side considered him ys poe 
(6) personnel of inspection teams to be half Communist, non- 
Communist, under chief from country to be inspected; and (c) to include 
a ban on small underground explosions below 4-75 threshold. 


31 Aug.—Russian announcement of unilateral resumption of 
nuclear testing. 1 Sept.—Russia resumed nuclear tests in Central Asia. 


2 Sept.—Further Russian Note to Western Powers denying that latter 
have ‘unrestricted right’ of air access to West Berlin, since the agree- 
ments on which these rights are based, in particular that of 30 November 
1945, referred only to use of the air corridors temporarily for supplying 
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the needs of the Western occupying garrisons, such agreements being 
concluded during the period of occupation and before the establishment 
of the sovereign German States and the ending of the occupation statute. 
Russia therefore insisted that the Western Powers ‘at present exercising 
occupation functions in West Berlin’ put an end to ‘unlawful and pro- 
vocative actions of the Federal German Republic in that city’. 


3 Sept.—Joint statement by President Kennedy and Mr Macmillan 
proposing to Mr Khrushchev a voluntary ban on nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere. 


5 Sept.—U.S. announced she would resume underground and 
laboratory nuclear tests. First test took place on 15 September. 


7 Sept.—Communiqué issued after Conference of non-aligned 
countries in Belgrade,’ 1-6 Sept., affirming belief in principles of peace- 
ful co-existence and calling for complete disarmament and the pro- 
hibition of nuclear tests. 


8 Sept.— Mr Khrushchev’s speech on Soviet-Indian friendship meet- 
ing during Mr Nehru’s visit to Moscow after the Belgrade Conference. 
Rejected Anglo—U.S. proposal for suspension of atmospheric tests, and 
said Russia was ready for ‘business-like’ talks with President Kennedy if 
they would lead to a German peace treaty. 

Western Notes to Russia claiming ‘in most solemn terms’ unrestricted 
rights to air corridors to Berlin. 


9 Sept.—Russian Note rejecting proposal of ban on atmospheric 
tests and urging tackling of problem of universal and total disarmament. 
Geneva nuclear test conference went into indefinite recession. 


10 Sept.—Mr Khrushchev’s speech at Stalingrad: said Russia ready 
for negotiations but threatened Britain, France, and Italy with nuclear 
annihilation in the event of war; announced testing of Soviet rockets in 
Central Pacific area. 


12 Sept.—Russian Note to Western Ambassador in Bonn stating that 
all foreign citizens wishing to enter East Germany and East Berlin must 
arrange this with the East German authorities. 

U.S. State Department issued formal statement rejecting ‘any uni- 
lateral transfer by the Soviets of their responsibilities in Berlin to the 
puppet East German regime’. 


13 —President Kennedy told President Keita of Mali and Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia, during their visit in Washington following 
the Belgrade Conference, that the U.S. would be ready to discuss the 


1 See “The Belgrade Conference of Non-aligned Nations’, in The World Today, 
October 1961. 
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German and other problems with Russia, possibly between their two 
Foreign Ministers at the time of the U.N. General Assembly. 


14 Sept.—Tass announced Mr Gromyko would be ready to enter such 
discussions with Mr Rusk. 

‘Two West German jet planes landed at Tegel airport in French sector 
of Berlin. 17 Sept.—Russian protest against this ‘gross aggressive act’: 
threatened to destroy any West German plane straying in future. 
26 Sept.—Western reply stating that Germaa planes lost their way, and 
pointing out that numerous aerial incursions by Russian planes had 
recently taken place over West German territory. 


16 Sept.—Mr Khrushchev’s letter, in reply to appeal to him and 
President Kennedy from Belgrade Conference, stating that a German 
peace treaty was inseparably bound up with the question of disarmament 
and that both problems could be solved simultaneously. Stated Russia 
was prepared for negotiations ‘genuinely aimed at the fastest solution of 
urgent international questions’. 


17 Sept.—Federal Elections in West Germany. 


20 Sept.—Russian-U.S. joint statement to U.N. General Assembly 
(following informal bilateral discussions in Washington, Moscow, and 
New York in June, July, and September) on agreed principles for re- 
sumption of disarmament negotiations, though no agreement reached on 
composition of the negotiating body. 


25 Sept.—President Kennedy’s speech to the U.N. General Assembly, 
urging (i) a ‘peace race’ based on new U.S. proposals for ‘general and 
complete disarmament’, to start with the signing of a nuclear test treaty 
ban, and (ii) a peaceful agreement on Berlin which ‘protects the free- 
dom of West Berlin and Allied presence and access, while 
the historic and legitimate interest of others in assuring European 
security’. 

U.‘5. programme for disarmament presented to U.N. in three-stage 
programme, initial stage to cover reduction in conventional armaments, 
halt production of material from which nuclear weapons can be made, and 
reduction in their means of delivery; new proposal to prohibit transfer of 
nuclear weapons from one nation to another. 


27 Sept.— Russian memorandum to U.N. on total disarmament under 
eight heads, with additional memorandum to include prohibition of 
nuclear tests in total disarmament programme. 


27-30 Sept.—-Talks in New York between Mr Gromyko and Mr Rusk, 
and Mr Gromyko and Lord Home. 


28 Sept.—Aingio—U.S. resolution put before U.N. calling for resump- 
tion of nucleay test negotiations. 
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17 Oct.—Mr Khrushchev’s speech at 22nd Congress of the C.P.S.U. 
in Moscow. Stated that he might not insist on signing a peace treaty with 
Germany this year, since the impression gained by Mr Gromyko during 
his discussions in New York was that the Western Powers were showing 

‘some understanding of the situation and were inclined to seek a solution 
to the German problem and the issue of West Berlin, on a mutually 
acceptable basis’. ‘If the Western Powers show their readiness to solve 
the German problem the limit for the signing of a German peace treaty 
will not be so important.’ He threatened to explode a 50-megaton bomb 
at the end of the month. 

U.S. appeal to Russia to stop further nuclear tests. 


18 Oct.—Statement by Mr Macmillan in the House of Commons: 
“We cannot help concluding that the Russians wish to establish a final 
and irreparable division of Germany. . . We also accept that if we cannot 
achieve unification of Germany by peaceful means now, we cannot at the 
same time be party to accepting as a matter of principle an imposed 
division.’ Any settlement on Berlin must be by negotiation and not by 
unilateral imposition, ‘but we must not be led too soon into too extensive 
a negotiation, nor must we shirk discussion of wider issues than Berlin 
at the right time’. (Hansard, Vol. 646, No. 165, col. 308.) 

U.N. Political Committee voted to consider nuclear test questions 
separately from the issue of total disarmament. 


19 Oct.—U.S. warned the U.N. Political Committee that she would 
resume nuclear testing in the atmosphere if test ban were not signed 
soon. 


23 Oct.—East German Minister of the Interior declared that in future 
all Western personnel in civilian clothes, including diplomats, must show 
identification papers when entering East Berlin; this followed incident on 
22 October when armed U.S. soldiers entered East Berlin for first time to 


escort a U.S. official stopped at Friedrichstrasse crossing point by East 
German police. 


25 Oct.—British and U.S. tanks and infantry in battle order brought 
up to sector border. 


26 Oct.—Russian tanks moved inio centre of East Berlin. 


27 Oct.—U.S. protest to Moscow about actions of the East German 
authorities in Berlin. Rejected and U.S. authorities in Berlin accused of 
‘provocations’. U.S. State Department issued statement welcoming 
arrival of Russian tanks in East Berlin as ‘a belated admission of the 
responsibility of the Soviet Government for what goes on in that sector’. 


29 Oct.—Soviet tanks withdrawn. 


30 Oct.—Soviet officers stopped two U.S. military police vehicles 
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from patrolling the autobahn between West Berlin and West Germany. 

Russian explosion of nuclear device of over 50 megatons in Arctic: 
twenty-sixth in series of tests. 

Soviet Note to Finland calling on her under the mutual assistance 
treaty of 1948 to consult on defence measures against the threat of ‘a 
military attack by West Germany and allied States’ ; reference to Norway 
and Denmark ‘directly’ participating in restoring and building up the 
military potential of West Germany. 


t Nov.—West Berlin police began checking all Soviet and East 
European officials in civilian clothes coming into West Berlin. 


2 Nov.—Statement by President Kennedy on nuclear testing. “The 
U.S. does not find it necessary to explode 50-megaton nuclear devices 
to confirm that we have many times more nuclear power than any other 
nation on earth. . . In view of the Soviet action it will be the policy of the 
U.S. to proceed in developing nuclear weapons to maintain this superior 
capability for the defence of the free world.’ 


6 Nov.—U.N. General Assembly passed resolution calling for a 
moratorium on nuclear tests pending a treaty. U.S., Britain, France, and 
Russia voted against what the U.S. called an ‘uninspected uncontrolled 


moratorium’, 


8 Nov.—U.N. General Assembly voted by 71 to 11 in favour of im- 
mediate resumption of nuclear test negotiations. 


11 Nov.—Finnish Foreign Minister arrived in Moscow for talks. 


13 Nov.—U.S. and British Notes to Russia a for resumption of 
nuclear test negotiations at end of month. 





Federal Elections in West Germany 


THE Federal Elections on 17 September marked a turning-point in 
post-war West Germany. Naturally, that vote only registered what 
had long been developing. It ended the domination of Dr Konrad 
Adenauer, even though he was later elected Chancellor for a fourth 
term. His party, Christian Democratic Union—Christian Social 
Union (C.D.U./C.S.U.), failed to win the absolute majority and 
was forced to form a coalition with the Free Democrats (F.D.P.), 
very largely on the latter’s terms. 

The electorate numbered 37,100,000. Of these 20,300,000 were 
women and 16,800,000 men. The proportion between the sexes did 
not change much from that at the previous election four years 
earlier, even though there were now 1,700,000 new voters. One per- 
son in ten was voting for the first time, either because he or she had 
come of age or because the voter was a refugee from East Germany. 
There were 1,521 candidates in 247 constituencies, and 1,991 
further candidates on the sixty-eight state (Land) lists. For voting 
was according to two lists, the one for direct election and the 
other by proportional representation. 


The Germans made good use of their right as citizens. The per- 
centage of voters was as high as 87-4—higher than that in any of 
the previous three elections. Their support for the various parties 
was given as follows: 


per cent per cent 
(1961) (1957) 
a 0B ‘alas S.U. 45°2 50°1 
re 36-3 31°8 
D. 12°7 8 
On this basis the new Bundestag is made up as follows: 


C.D.U./C.S.U. 242 deputies (279 in 1957) 
$.P.D. 1go ” (170 ” ” ) 
F.D.P. 67 ” ( 42 ” ” ) 


(Women deputies number 43, as against 47 in the last Parliament.) 


This makes a total of 499 (497 in 1957). To that must be added 
twenty-two more deputies from West Berlin. These are elected by 
the Senate there and have voting rights only in procedural matters 
in Bonn. In the previous Parliament, the Deutsche Partei (rightist) 
had six seats. But together with four other splinter parties it is not 
now represented, because it failed to win the 5 per cent of the total 
vote necessary for representation according to the Constitution. 

512 
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These elections showed clearly that the vast majority of voters 
avoided political extremism of any sort and favoured a concentra- 
tion of parties. Today there are only three parties. It may well be 
that this trend will continue and reduce the number to two, if 
political and economic development is normal over the next two 
decades. 

The political party programmes differed from one another much 
less than previously. In fact, such was their similarity that it was a 
common joke to say that the campaigners were only offering the 
public this platitude: ‘What you do, we can do, but much better,’ In 
1957 the Government slogan was ‘no experiments’. Everything was 
going so well economically that there was no need of change. This 
time it was the same. The Social Democratic Party (S.P.D.) had 
practically abandoned Marxism as the main plank in its programme 
at the Bad Godesberg Conference of October 1959. Its economic 
programme seemed to differ so little from the Government’s that 
Professor Ludwig Erhard, Minister of Economics, ironically com- 
mented that the Socialist programme was ‘mainly written by me, so 
I naturally consider it good. But when the German voter has before 
him an original and a copy, I assume he will choose the original.’ 

As for foreign policy, the average elector had long realized that 
neither Government nor Opposition could have done much during 
the previous four years to solve the problems of Berlin and German 
reunification since they were matters for East-West agreement. 
These issues did, however, become of great importance after the 
West Berlin frontiers were sealed off by East German guards on 
13 August. 

But there was one very significant difference between the election 
campaign of 1957 and that of 1961. For the first time, Dr Adenauer’s 
return as Chancellor was challenged by a strong S.P.D. candidate, 
Herr Willy Brandt, Lord Mayor of West Berlin. Adenauer’s com- 
ment that had Brandt been Mayor of Bremen instead of West 
Berlin he would have made far less impression on the electorate 
contained some truth. Brandt certainly took advantage of this happy 
association and exploited it to the full; though it must also be said 
that he had been considered a strong candidate from the time he was 
chosen by the S.P.D. as its principal representative. 

From the outset of the campaign, the issue between the old and 
young generations was emphasized. Dr Adenauer was rejected by 
many because of his age (he is eighty-five), and also because he was 
regarded as a hindrance to that co-operation between all parties 
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which was considered essential in view of the serious problems 
ahead in foreign policy. Dr Adenauer is an outstanding political 
tactician, but he made some serious mistakes during the campaign. 
It was for him a new phenomenon not to receive the respect due to 
his age and position. For the first time there was large-scale heckling 
at some of inis election meetings. His rather cheap remarks about 
Herr Brandt’s personal history brought protests from press and 
public, demanding higher standards in electioneering. The subject 
of Brandt’s citizenship during the war was also raised by some 
Government speakers. It was however established that he had be- 
come Norwegian only after the Nazis had deprived him of his 
German citizenship on 5 September 1938. The Chancellor also 
made what was considered a psychological mistake in not visiting 
West Berlin until nine days after its frontiers were closed. 

The campaign was fought on much the same lines as the presi- 
dential election in the United States. Propaganda specialists from 
the West German political parties had studied the methods of the 
Republicans and Democrats on the spot. They returned home full 
of ideas for applying modern advertising methods to the campaign 
in Germany. This partially explains why this campaign was the 
most expensive in German history. One reliable estimate placed the 
cost at DM.70 million (about £6} million), distributed as follows: 
C.D.U./C.S.U., DM.35 million; S.P.D., DM.28 million, and 
F.D.P., DM.7 million. All parties used radio and television ser- 
vices far more than before. Herr Brandt was particularly effective, 
although there was a tendency towards the end of the campaign for 
the S.P.D. to play up the personality cult a little too much. 

The outstanding result of the elections, as already noted, was the 
failure of the Adenauer party to win the overall majority in the new 
Bundestag. That meant the C.D.U./C.S.U. needed an ally in order 
to ensure a strong workable Government. This could be achieved 
either through a coalition between the C.D.U./C.S.U. and the 
F.D.P. or by an all-party Government which also included the 
S.P.D. Theoretically, there was a third possibility that either of the 
bourgeois parties might form a coalition with the S.P.D.; but that 
was never seriously considered by Dr Adenauer and was decisively 
rejected by the F.D.P. from the outset. The only practical alterna- 
tive, therefore, was a coalition between the two bourgeois parties, 
and even this was going to prove much more difficult than was at 
first imagined. In fact it took seven weeks to reach agreement 
between them. 
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Dr Adenauer was elected Chancellor for the fourth time on 
7 November. The Bundestag voting was 258 for him, 206 against, 
and 26 abstentions. In order to win on the first ballot it was neces- 
sary for the candidate to get a simple majority of the total number of 
deputies. Dr Adenauer therefore needed at least 250 votes. He got 
eight more than the required number. (West Berlin registered 
nineteen votes, eight for Adenauer, ten against, and one abstention.) 

As compared with the result in the first election for Chancellor in 
1949, Dr Adenauer did much better this time. In 1949 he won by 
only one vote. There is, however, little doubt but that he would 
prefer the political situation of twelve years ago to that which now 
faces him. The C.D.U./C.S.U. and the F.D.P. produced a coalition 
Government after long-drawn-out negotiations in which the most 
outstanding fact appeared to be the strongest distrust on both sides. 
It is a coalition in which the Adenauer party has accepted a pro- 
gramme which it does not want, and the F.D.P. a Chancellor whom 
it had rejected throughout the election campaign and whom only 
some of its members were prepared to accept even after the two 
parties had announced their agreement. 

In fact, it is generally admitted that much of the increased sup- 
port for the F.D.P. in the elections came from former C.D.U. 
voters who wished to express in this way their desire for a new head 
of Government. The F.D.P.’s hands were bound. The party had 
made this one of its main electioneering promises, so that it was not 
surprising (although it was not good political tactics) to find Dr 
Erich Mende, chairman of the F.D.P., emphatically declaring at a 
press conference in Bonn two days after the election that his party 
would not serve under Adenauer. 

There followed prolonged negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of the two parties. Many times these seemed to be on the 
verge of breakdown. But ultimately agreement was reached early in 
November. Almost to the last minute, it looked as if petty intrigues 
and private wranglings would leave Dr Adenauer without the 
necessary support. At this time, the Federal President, Dr Heinrich 
Luebke, started consultations with the leaders of all the political 
parties, including the Social Democrats. Word got around that un- 
less the negotiations then proceeding reached a satisfactory com- 
promise very soon, he himself would take a hand in Government- 
building. The President has few powers under the Federal Con- 
stitution. But here is a case where he can have something definite to 
say. For it is he who must present to the Bundestag the name of the 
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new Chancellor; and he could refuse to nominate anyone who in 
his view had not sufficient support among the parties to be able to 
form an effective Government. At one time there was the pcssi- 
bility that the President might accept an all-party Government. 
This was something which the Free Democrats wished to avoid at 
all costs, and it undoubtedly hastened the compromise that was 
eventually reached. 

In the final agreement between the C.D.U./C.S.U. and the 
F.D.P., the latter made an important concession in accepting Dr 
Adenauer as Chancellor; but his party was compelled to accept 
without alteration, or addition, the programme which the F.D.P. 
had presented on 20 October. 

Dr Adenauer scored a victory in that he retained the Chancellor- 
ship. But, if the agreement of 20 October means anything, he is now 
bound by conditions which the F.D.P. have forced upon him. It 
had, for example, been reported before the election that Dr 
Adenauer would not continue in office throughout the next four- 
year period. But only in this agreement did the world come to know 
that he had already stated this in a declaration to his own party on 
17 October and the F.D.P. now bound him to it. 

Dr Adenauer has also lost a great deal of prestige, and his 
reputation as a great political tactician has suffered tremendously. 
He was forced by the F.D.P. to accept the resignation of his 
Foreign Minister, Dr Heinrich von Brentano. This, or the appoint- 
ment of one of its own deputies as a Minister of State in the Foreign 
Office, had been a demand of the F.D.P. Actually, however, that 
party was not so much seeking to oust Dr von Brentano as to show 
its resentment at the Chancellor’s personal conduct of foreign 
policy. Dr von Brentano by his resignation made what was probably 
one of the most popular decisions in his whole political career. The 
Chancellor’s very cool and all-too-quick acceptance of that resigna- 
tion was sharply criticized, as was his invitation to Professor Hall- 
stein to resign from the Presidency of the European Common 
Market and take over Dr von Brentano’s position. 

The F.D.P.’s 48-point programme, as published in the press,’ 
made some far-reaching demands which it was surprising to find 
the C.D.U./C.S.U. accept so easily, especially since the F.D.P. isa 
comparatively small partner, even though it is essential to give the 
new coalition a majority in the Bundestag. In foreign policy, the 
programme supports the French idea of a ‘Europe of the Father- 

1 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 4 November 1961. 
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lands’, wants Britain in the European Common Market, and wants 
the Federal Republic to have much greater influence in the 
N.A.T.O. command structure and in the decision regarding the use 
of nuclear weapons by the Bundeswehr. As for Berlin and German 
reunification, the programme follows the Government line, though 
the F.D.P. had been thought to favour a more flexible policy to- 
wards negotiations with the East European Communist bloc. In 
social and economic matters, a non-socialist policy is precisely laid 
down, and, true to its long-standing policy, the F.D.P. seeks 
guarantees of improved status for former Nazis and members of the 
SS (Hitler’s Black Shirts). 

The new Cabinet consists of twenty ministers, five of whom 
belong to the F.D.P. (those in charge of Justice, Finance, Refugees, 
the Federal Treasury, and Economic Co-operation). For the first 
time a woman is included, Frau Elizabeth Schwarzhaupt (C.D.U.), 
as Minister for Public Health. The personal change in the new 
Cabinet which is of greatest interest abroad is at the Foreign Office, 
where Dr von Brentano is replaced by Dr Gerhard Schroeder, 
formerly Minister of the Interior. The Chancellor will continue to 
dominate foreign policy, but the fact that he does not intend to con- 
tinue in office throughout the four-year period' means that Dr 
Schroeder will gradually be able to strengthen his own position. The 
Minister of Defence continues to be Dr Franz Joseph Strauss, who 
also became Chairman of the Bavarian C.S.U. some months ago. 

The new Government was received with indifference, not to say 
scepticism and hostility, by both press and public in West Germany. 
The atmosphere of distrust and intrigue surrounding the dis- 
cussions on the coalition have raised doubts whether it can effec- 
tively operate throughout the coming four-year period. It is re- 
gretted that there should be such a weak Government at a time when 
the Federal Republic and the Western Allies need all their concen- 
trated strength to deal with the international situation. 

Few people expect from it any greater flexibility in dealing with 
the Berlin and German problems, though there is a general realiza- 
tion that the present situation demands far closer co-operation 
between all political parties. The Opposition, the S.P.D., has long 
ago stated its willingness for a joint foreign policy. But one of its con- 

1In letters to the Chairmen of the C.D.U./C.S.U. and the F.D.P., Dr 
Adenauer stated that he would retire ‘in good time’ to enable his successor to 


prepare for the next Federal Election in 1965 (Saddeutsche Zeitung, 9 November 


1961). This is generally assumed to mean that he will leave voluntarily some time 
in 1963. 
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ditions is that it should be kept better informed as to what is being 
deliberated, and not asked merely to approve ready-made decisions. 
The justice of this demand has been admitted by the other two 
parties, if for no other reason than that they, too, have not been 
officially informed except to the extent that the Chancellor decided 
to take them into his confidence. In this respect an improvement is 
therefore to be expected. The Opposition has kept itself apart from 
the coalition negotiations, and by a prudent silence the S.P.D. has 
enhanced its reputation among the public, and has shown that it is 
gradually evolving from a class party into a national party. 

Few political reputations have not been tarnished among those 
who were responsible for the conduct of the negotiations on the 
coalition. Dr Adenauer was found to have failed as a political 
tactician and to have been willing, according to many critics, to 
sacrifice even party interests for the sake of holding on to office. 

‘It is tragic that the outstanding figure in the Federal Republic 
should be entering his last term of office with reduced authority’, 
according to one press comment.' But the writer went on to add that 
it was of almost greater concern to the nation that other politicians 
who had participated in the unhappy negotiations on the coalition, 
and whom the country hoped to call upon in the future, had also 
suffered a great loss of prestige. ‘Adenauer’s pyrrhic victory also 
owed much to a lack of civil courage on the part of other prominent 
politicians who had failed to stand up to him throughout previous 
years. The election marked an end of “chancellor democracy”’, but 
it is far from clear what will succeed it.’* That is the general view in 
the Federal Republic today. It raises for some people the old 
question as to how far this people has advanced along the road to 
parliamentary democracy. But the vast majority now seem con- 
vinced that with all its weaknesses this is the system which must 
still be followed. 

J. EMLtyn WILLIAMS 


1 Hans Katzer of the C.D.U. left wing. 
* Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 5 November 1961. 





Communists in Congress 
The 22nd Meeting in Moscow 


IT was expected that the central feature of the 22nd C.P.S.U. Con- 
gress which opened in Moscow on 15 October would be the 
adoption of the new Party programme, the blueprint for the 
Communist society published in draft at the end of July and subse- 
quently acclaimed and eulogized in countless articles in the Soviet 
press. As it turned out, the flash of nuclear explosions, the bitter 
attacks on Mr Khrushchev’s opponents inside and outside the 
U.S.S.R., and the unsavoury spectacle of the resumed post-mortem 
on Stalin and the removal of his corpse from the Lenin mausoleum 
overshadowed the glamorous vision of the Communist future. 

The adoption of the programme was, in any case, a foregone 
conclusion. That its account of Soviet history and the operation of 
the Soviet political system cannot be squared either with the facts as 
known or with those that emerged from the speeches made from the 
platform is only of incidental interest. Programmes look to the 
future, not the past. What is surprising about it is the inflated 
platitudes, the tedious repetitiveness, and the absence of any solid 
theoretical content in the text. 

There is, of course, bound to be a certain sameness in all portraits 
of the golden age, past or to come, in which the illusion of human 
perfectibility is given an outline. Twenty years on, Mr Khrushchev 
said, the Russians would in the main have built a Communist 
society, in which man, living in material plenty, would ‘har- 
moniously combine ideological integrity, broad education, ethical 
purity, and physical perfection’ (but meanwhile the death penalty 
has to be imposed for minor economic offences). And, as an example 
of tautology masquerading as definition, one could take the assertion 
in the programme that ‘harmony of the individual and society’ 
would be achieved by ‘an organic blending of personal and social 
interests’. There is no real attempt to come to grips with what is for 
Communists a cardinal question of the colonial revolution, the 
position of the ‘national bourgeoisie’, a concept that has haunted 
Communist theoreticians from the start and whose characteristics 
still perplex them; beyond a few familiar phrases that can be found 

* The sections of the programme concerned with the national economy will 
be dealt with in a subsequent issue of The World Today. Ali quotations in this 


article are taken, unless otherwise stated, from the reports of the Congress given 
in Soviet News, published by the Soviet Embassy in London. 
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in any Communist programmatic statement over the last forty years, 
there is no analysis. Nor is there any discussion, for all the ranting 
about imperialism, of an equally hoary shibboleth, the use of the 
‘surplus profits of imperialism’ to ‘corrupt the upper strata of the 
working class’, so creating a ‘labour aristocracy’, which explains the 
persistence of reformist instead of revolutionary sentiments arnong 
the working people of the metropolitan countries. 

The old theory of the ‘super-profits of imperialism’ can no longer 
serve; the crumbling of empires, the successes of the anti-colonial 
movement, the emergence of new independent States, all of which 
Mr Khrushchev welcomed, demand a new explanation. By implica- 
tion, this is provided in part in the profits made from assistance to 
under-developed countries. In one passage Mr Khrushchev dis- 
missed this aid as ‘a mere handful of dollars’, but in any case it was 
only ‘a fraction of the tremendous sums it extracts’ from them. 
Every dollar invested brought in a profit of two to three dollars. 
Altogether, the total profits came to $20,000 million. 

As to politics in the narrower sense of the word, the theoreticians 
have at least been given clear instructions about the terms they are 
henceforward to use. At home the proletarian dictatorship is at an 
end; its function was to establish socialism and that has now been 
done; its place is taken by ‘the State of the whole people’, which is 
‘an all-important phase on the road from socialist statehood to 
Communist public self-government’. Since even the least well- 
trained Marxist knows—or at any rate should know—that the exis- 
tence of a ‘State’ in a society where there are no antagonistic classes 
is a contradiction in terms, Mr Khrushchev had to explain that the 
State was retained because many tasks remain which can be solved 
only with the aid of the State. In the end, of course, it would wither 
away. Meanwhile, the Communist Party itself would grow stronger, 
permeating every nook and cranny of Soviet life. 

Introducing the programme, Mr Khrushchev asked: ‘What has 
capitalism given mankind?’ He could of course have found the 
answer easily enough by reference to the works of Marx and Lenin, 
whose entire theory of revolution was based on the recognition that 
capitalism had created or would create the productive resources and 
the wealth which in the end would make it possible to dispense with 
the capitalist entrepreneurs themselves. The function of capitalism, 
they reasoned, was to prepare the ground for socialism. But Mr 
Khrushchev is concerned only with painting a hobgoblin portrait. 
There were endless gibes at the ‘wretched handful of millionaires 
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and multi-millionaires’ who control all the wealth and who see war 
as a source of profit. The welfare State meant ‘suffering and torture 
for hundreds of millions of working men’, the welfare itself being 
reserved for ‘the magnates of finance capital’. Under their rule, the 
capitalist monopolies were ‘intensifying the exploitation of the 
working class’ and ‘robbing the worker of his daily bread’; the 
‘standard of living is dropping’ and ‘the condition of the working 
class in the capitalist world is, on the whole, deteriorating’. 

These assessments have been made in every major Communist 
statement since 1919, the year when the previous programme was 
adopted. That, despite this steady deterioration in their living stan- 
dards over the past forty-odd years, these oppressed workers still 
have, as Mr Khrushchev admitted, a higher standard of living than 
the population of the U.S.S.R. implies a contradiction which none 
of the speakers at the Congress cared to analyse. 

But it was in the part of the picture showing the West as thirsting 
for war that the paint was laid on thickest. “The imperialists continue 
their attempts to aggravate the international situation and to lead 
the world to the brink of war’, and this made it necessary for the 
U.S.S.R. to increase its defence expenditure ‘and resume tests of 
new and more powerful weapons’. This was ‘a sacred duty’ forced 
on Moscow ‘by the insane plans of the imperialist countries for the 
liquidation of the Soviet Union through war’. Since 1956 the 
official Soviet Communist Party line has been that war can be 
avoided, that the forces of the ‘peace camp’ are now strong enough 
to deter aggression, that the threat of annihilation makes the war- 
mongers pause. Imperialism was still strong, and found the suc- 
cesses of the Communist camp less and less tolerable, but ‘the hand- 
ful of millionaires’ realized that war would involve their own de- 
struction. It would seem therefore that he was contradicting him- 
self in presenting them as avid for war, that is, bent on suicide; but 
Mr Khrushchev wants to have his cake and eat it. Did he expect his 
audience to be shocked by the assertion that the West ‘maintains 
immense armed forces even in peacetime’, when Marshal Malinov- 
ski’s statement that all Soviet rocket forces were ‘constantly on 
combat duty’ was greeted by the Congress with applause? (‘Soviet 
bombs good, American bombs bad.’) True, the Marshal justified 
this on the ground of his ‘realistic assessment’ that the West was 
preparing ‘a surprise nuclear attack on the U.S.S.R.’. Part of these 
preparations, apparently, consisted in the activities of Mr Kennedy’s 
Peace Corps, which Mr Mukhitdinov described as an organization 
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for ‘espionage, sabotage, and war’. Mr Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, saw ‘little if any’ difference between Adenauer’s policy 
and Hitler’s. Mr Shelepin, head of the State Security Committee, 
called on the Soviet people to display vigilance against spies cloaked 
as tourists. : 

There is, of course, more than this pseudo- Marxist and repetitive 
bombast to the programme Mr Khrushchev was introducing. For 
the nearly 5,000 delegates who attended, and for the millions in the 
U.S.S.R. who read their newspapers, there is pride and satisfaction 
in what has been achieved, and the confidence that better times lie 
ahead. The slogan of ‘overtaking and surpassing the United States’ 
was launched in 1928, and it is still the goal they set themselves, 
although it is only a few years since Mr Khrushchev promised that 
the Soviet Union would by 1961 outstrip America in per capita 
consumption of meat and dairy products (nobody reminded him of 
this), whereas the Congress underlined the failure of agriculture to 
reach its targets. (‘Every figure of ours,’ Mr Khrushchev said at the 
end of his speech on the programme, ‘is computed and proved’, 
though he did not explain how a figure relating to the 1980s could 
be ‘proved’, and he opportunely forgot the enormous discrepancies 
revealed by the recent exposure of ‘cooked’ production figures.) 
It might be deflating to hear Mr Khrushchev say, in reply to a pro- 
posal that night work for women should be abolished, that this was 
‘a big problem’ which ‘would take time’. The Russians may not 
know that children’s allowances, university scholarships, free public 
health services, etc. were not invented by the C.P.S.U. and are not 
exclusive to the U.S.S.R. The housing programme is certainly sub- 
stantial, though in this respect their expectations are probably not 
very high. Not long ago a delegation of Soviet housing and town- 
planning experts visiting this country were shown over a new town. 
‘And where,’ they asked at the end, ‘where do the workers live?’ Nor 
can the Russian people be taken in by the promise that in their 
own lifetime there will be ‘distribution according to need’—the 
classic definition of the state of affairs under Communism. The 
determination of who needs what, under the new concept of 
‘Communist consumption’, will still be the province of the authori- 
ties. The abolition of taxes, it is claimed, will help to raise the stan- 
dard of living; but since only half of earnings are to be paid out in 
cash—the other half to be received in the form of free social ser- 
vices—what is promised is tantamount in fact to a flat 50 per cent 
tax on all earnings—or is there another source besides ‘the product 
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of labour’ to cover the expenditure on services now met by taxation? 

A detailed analysis of the programme on these lines would reveal 
many more inconsistencies, and even more platitudes, but it would 
not alter the fact that the country’s industrial growth is very im- 
pressive, and that the standard of living in the U.S.S.R. has risen 
and will continue to rise. This may have been, understandably 
enough, the subject of most concern to the population at large, but it 
was not this which captured the attention of the delegates to the 
Congress or the world outside. 

Three issues were involved in the controversies which broke out 
on the first day of the Congress—the ‘Stalin personality cult’, the 
‘anti-party group’ (i.e. those senior members of the C.P.S.U. who 
were disgraced and demoted in 1957), and the position of Albania 
within the Communist bloc—and these issues eventually became 
closely linked as the Congress took its course. It is nearly six years 
since Mr Khrushchev began to expose Stalin’s misdeeds (his 1956 
speech was not published in the U.S.S.R., though secretly it was 
widely circulated). At that time the C.P.S.U. central committee pre- 
sented a united front—there was no outward sign that the decision 
to embark on de-stalinization was anything but unanimous. Now we 
learn that there had from the start been opposition to the decision. 
*Thecentral committee,’ said Mr Khrushchev in his opening speech, 
‘decided to tell the truth about the abuses of power perpetrated at 
the time of the cult of the individual’ (i.e. under Stalin), but this 
policy had ‘to be carried out in the face of fierce resistance from anti- 
party elements, from zealous adherents of the methods and prac- 
tices prevailing at the time of the cult of the individual’. It was op- 
posed by ‘a factional anti-party group consisting of Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Malenkov, Voroshilov, Bulganin, Pervukhin, Saburov, 
and Shepilov, who later joined them’. 

Mr Khrushchev divided the group into two categories—the first 
four named were ‘personally responsible for many instances of 
wholesale repression’ and feared to have their misdeeds brought to 
light; they were joined by the others when Mr Khrushchev made 
his proposals «bout developing the virgin lands, reorganizing the 
national economy, and other administrative changes. Together, 
they had engaged in ‘anti-party subversion’ and ‘clandestine and 
factionalist’ activities. They had gained a majority on the central 
committee presidium (or, as one speaker ingenuously put it, ‘an 
arithmetical majority’), but were defeated as a result of Mr Khrush- 
chev’s counter-measures at the central committee plenum in June 
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1957. Some of the crimes in which they ‘feared that their role as 
accessories’ would come to light were then listed. 

Mass reprisals, Mr Khrushchev said, began after Kirov’s assas- 
sination in December 1934: he made it clear that the assassination 
itself was a put-up job—Kirov’s bodyguard had been removed at 
the time, and later killed, and his death was followed by the execu- 
tion of the men who had been bringing him to Stalin, Molotov, and 
Voroshilov for questioning (the story recalls nothing so much as a 
gangster film of the ’thirties). “Thousands of absolutely innocent 
people perished’ (here Mr Khrushchev mentioned Marshal 
Tukhachevski and the generals shot in 1937). Many confessed to 
crimes with which they were not even charged, in order to put an 
end to the torture and die quickly. 

The speakers who followed Mr Khrushchev added their quota of 
horrors told and retold. Individual members of the group were 
charged with personal responsibility for torture, with signing and 
approving death warrants for innocent people. But none of the 
speakers asked : How did it happen? How could it have happened in 
an omniscient party that justifies its monopoly of power by claiming 
to represent the vanguard of the proletariat (in a proletarian 
dictatorship), to be the only true spokesman of the interests of the 
working class, to have in its possession an infallible scientific guide 
to action which precludes error, and which exercises that power ina 
country held up as a moral example to the rest of the world? This 
infallible party, which Lenin warned against Stalin in 1922, ignored 
the advice for thirty years, and then calls the decision to accept it 
‘courageous’ when Stalin is long dead. For Mr Khrushchev per- 
sonally the decision was certainly a courageous one, though no 
member of his audience asked “What were you doing at the time?’ 
What guarantees can he offer that similar ‘distortions of the 
Leninist line’ will not reappear? Mr Khrushchev said in a later 
speech that a leader who forgot that he held his authority by the will 
of the Party and the people ‘pays dearly for such mistakes’. But it 
was not Stalin who paid; true, in death he is dishonoured, and a 
monument is to be erected to the memory of his victims. The new 
programme and rules, Stalin’s successor told his audience, ‘pre- 
clude the possibility of a revival of the personality cult’. What was 
there, one may legitimately ask, in the programme and rules of 
which Lenin approved which did make it possible? 

Granted the extreme improbability of a repetition of the mon- 
strous crimes condemned in 1956 and again in 1961, and allowing 
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for the mellowing influence on rulers and ruled of the ‘better life’, 
of pride in achievement and confidence in the future, the very viru- 
lence of the attack on the anti-party group, the refusal to give them a 
hearing, the sycophantic repetition from the floor of the phrases 
launched from the platform, and the unanimity with which <very 
resolution was acclaimed and passed, recall nothing so much as the 
procedures made familiar by earlier C.P.S.U. Congresses domi- 
nated by Stalin’s personality, and are bound to raise doubts about 
the Party’s invulnerability to the ‘cult’ and its consequences. 

What, in fact, lies behind this unexpected revival of an issue 
which appeared to have been settled in 1957? Ageing, defeated, and 
discredited, the leaders of the group were badly placed to challenge 
Mr Khrushchev personally or to organize (from Ulan Bator or 
Vienna?) opposition to his policies, though the fact that the issue 
was raised suggests some support for them inside the C.P.S.U. or 
the country at large, but support which Mr Khrushchev knows he 
can cope with. For all his statement that ‘the central committee 
could not possibly take the line of concealing or hushing-up past 
errors and distortions’, there is more to it than that. The fields for 
speculation opened up are boundless. Is there a group within the 
C.P.S.U. which supports Chairman Mao rather than Premier 
Khrushchev, and how strong is it? Is Mr Khrushchev, by attacking 
his ex-colleagues, making another attempt to exonerate himself 
from all responsibility for the evils which he denounced and so to 
clear the slate? And if so, does this mean that there is genuine pres- 
sure from below to set the record straight, to proclaim out loud what 
has so far been whispered, so that the revelation of the full horror of 
the picture and its condemnation will discourage any copyist? Or— 
since the younger members of the group did not occupy high posts 
at the time—is there strong opposition to Mr Khrushchev’s 
domestic policies, and the attack a warning to potential antagonists? 
Does the attack signify no more than a struggle for undivided and 
undisputed power such as followed Lenin’s death, and which, it 
seems, is ineradicable in a society where there is no clear dividing 
line between dissent and treason, and where the existence of sacred 
texts and the belief in a single, scientifically correct policy dictated 
by history itself necessitate the existence of a supreme authority to 
interpret them? 

Mr Shelepin (whose position gives him expert knowledge) said 
the group represented no danger; they were ‘political corpses’. 
Their exposure only ‘strengthens the people’s confidence that the 
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grave abuses during the period of the personality cult will never be 
repeated’. 

It was in the speech made by Mr Mikoyan, first deputy Premier, 
that hints of wider implication were given. To the charges of sadism 
and degeneracy laid at the door of the group, he added, to Mr Molo- 
tov’s particular account, his ‘rejection of the policy of peaceful co- 
existence’ which for him was a ‘variant of the cold war’. Molotov’s 
conception of international affairs was ‘tantamount to actually 
recognizing the inevitability of war’, and it is probably on foreign 
policy issues that the attack on the anti-party group merges into the 
dispute with Albania and, still in the background though more 
clearly visible than before, and much more important, with 
China. 

Like the attack on Molotov and company, the attack on the 
Albanian Communist leaders was opened by Mr Khrushchev in his 
first speech. How far this was expected by the Albanians themselves 
is not known; they were not invited to the Congress, but sent a mes- 
sage of greeting which said that there was ‘no force in the world’ 
which could separate the Albanian Communist Party and people 
from the Communist Party and peoples of the Soviet Union. 

The de-stalinization policy adopted in 1956 was, Mr Khrushchev 
said, ‘applauded by the world Communist movement and bythe 
fraternal Marxist-Leninist parties’, but it later transpired that it did 
not ‘meet with due understanding from the leaders of the Albanian 
party’ who began to oppose it, ‘and have set out to seriously worsen 
their relations with our Party, with our country. . . This stand of the 
Albanian leaders is due to the fact that, to our deep regret, they are 
themselves using the same methods as were current in our country 
at the time of the cult of the individual.’ The Albanian people, as a 
whole, he added, ‘has to pay for the erroneous policy of the Albanian 
leaders’. 

The first foreign delegate to speak was Mr Chou En-lai, the 
Chinese Premier. He neither condemned nor excused the Albanians, 
but deplored the fact that the dispute had been made public. Mr 
Chou said that the socialist camp stretched from Korea to Germany, 
and from Vietnam to the People’s Republic of Albania, an in- 
divisible unit, in which the parties and countries supported each 
other on the basis of complete independence and equality. “We must 
unite as closely as possible, guard our unity as the apple of our eye, 
and not tolerate any pronouncements or actions which harm this 
unity. Should disputes unfortunately arise between the fraternal 
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parties and countries they must be patiently resolved, in the spirit 
of proletarian internationalism, the principles of equality, and 
identity of views achieved by consultation. Open one-sided con- 
demnation of a fraternal party does not promote unity, does not help 
to solve a problem’ (Pravda, 20 October 1961). 

This unusually sharp criticism was clearly an invitation to the 
Soviet leader to refrain from further attack, but Mr Khrushchev 
had no doubt anticipated Chinese hostility to this section of his 
speech. The policy laid down in 1956, he said, was a Leninist one, 
‘and we cannot make a concession on this fundamental point either 
to the Albanian leaders or to anyone else’. Nor did the Chinese inter- 
vention put an end to public discussion of the rift. Mr Mikoyan, 
speaking after Mr Chou, informed the Congress that the Albanian 
leaders were expelling those who wished to uphold Albanian- 
Soviet friendship, and Mr Kosygin, like Mikoyan a deputy Premier, 
said that Albania was ‘practically closed to the Soviet press and 
literature’. Mr Brezhnev, the colourless Soviet President, viewed 
Albanian actions ‘with anxiety and alarm’. The only way to prevent 
‘fatal developments’ was for the leaders to return ‘to the positions 
of internationalism’. Internationalism, it should be noted, is the 
accepted phrase for submission to Soviet leadership, whereas 
nationalism, according to Mr Khrushchev, ‘whatever disguise it 
may don, is the most dangerous political and ideological weapon 
employed by international reaction to undermine the unity of the 
Socialist countries’. In his winding-up speech Mr Khrushchev re- 
ferred again to the repeated attempts made by the Soviet central 
committee to thrash out their differences with the Albanians, but 
the latter had indulged in ‘unbridled anti-Soviet calumny’—Messrs 
Hoxha and Shehu had ‘perpetrated bloody atrocities’ against loyal 
Albanian Communists. 

It is more than thirteen years since the Yugoslav Communist 
leaders were charged with the heresy of nationalism and their party 
expelled from the fold; Yugoslavia is now said to be the embodi- 
ment of ‘revisionism’, while Albania is the home par excellence of 
‘dogmatism’. Marshal Tito cannot fail to have some sympathy for 
the independence shown by a small country towards its powerful 
patron; on the other hand, he is bound to approve of the demolition 
of the personality cult, and—far more important—to welcome the 
discomfiture of Albania, which has been persistently and bitterly 
hostile to his country since the break occurred in 1948. 

Not that, with Chinese backing, Albanian defiance of Moscow is 
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as heroic as it might otherwise appear. And China may not be the 
only ally. The repetitive ritual of Communist assemblies, whatever 
the underlying differences, is now established and recognized as a 
sacred convention, and there is significance in any departure from 
it. The spokesmen of the Communist parties of North Vietnam, 
North Korea, Japan, Indonesia, and India, who brought greetings 
to the Congress, refrained from mentioning Albania at all. Such a 
line-up may be partly geopolitical rather than political, and it may 
be an index to the position of Outer Mongolia between its giant 
Communist neighbours that Mr Tsendenbal toed the Soviet line. 
There were, even so, differences of emphasis; the Korean delegate, 
clearly unhappy at having to make a choice, took out re-insurance by 
stating that unity with the C.P.S.U. and ‘the principle of pro- 
letarian internationalism’ was the duty of all Communists of all 
countries. For his part, Mr Chou proclaimed Sino-Soviet friend- 
ship ‘lasting and unbreakable’ ; like the other speakers who did not 
condemn Albania, he referred to the ‘unity of the camp’ in terms of 
the 1957 and 1960 declarations. 

There has been no ambiguity in the Albanian response. A state- 
ment by the Albanian central committee broadcast on 21 October 
accused Mr Khrushchev of ‘brutal violation of the 1960 Moscow 
declaration’, of ‘serving the enemies of communism’, of ‘anti- 
Marxism’ (New York Times, 22 October). Stalin’s name and deeds, 
said Radio Tirana, ‘will live for centuries’. He had been ‘able, 
courageous, and ever loyal to Marxism-Leninism’ (The Times, 
22 October). A later broadcast referred to Mr Khrushchev’s ‘in- 
trigues and provocations’ (The Times, 4 November). 

On 7 November General Hoxha made a full-dress statement. 
Aggressive imperialist wars could be averted, but not by relying on 
the good intentions of imperialist leaders; they had to rely on ‘the 
immense economic, political, and military force of the mighty 
socialist camp’, on international working-class unity in the struggle 
against the imperialist instigators of war. ‘Instead of following this 
correct path, N. Khrushchev seeks to disarm a socialist country like 
Albania, surrounded on all sides by enemies. . . We are not opposed 
to the principle of peaceful co-existence. But we do not agree with 
some of the opportunist views of N. Khrushchev and his followers 
who . . . in the name of peaceful co-existence abandon the struggle 
for the denunciation of imperialism.’ General Hoxha traced the 
course of the dispute back to June 1960, criticized some of the 
features of the new C.P.S.U. programme, and went on: ‘It is not 
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our Party but the Soviet leadership that has deviated from the 
positions of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian internationalism in 
trying to impose its own policy on other Parties.’ Mr Khrushchev 
had said that terror and injustice reigned in Albania: ‘his sinister 
motives are revealed by the fact that he stooped so low as to mobilize 
public opinion against our Party by using arguments borrowed 
from the most hardened enemies of socialism and communism.’ 
The Albanian leader paid high tribute to Stalin’s theoretical and 
practical work, whereas Mr Khrushchev had ‘done imperialism a 
service by representing it as having been rendered harmless to the 
socialist countries’. He had used the Stalin question ‘to intimidate 
and, in the event of resistance, even liquidate anyone daring to 
oppose him; to impose silence on the other Parties and the various 
leaders who do not support his revisionist views’. The Soviet 
leaders were ‘not shrinking from the most brutal pressure, blackmail 
and attacks on the fraternal parties and their leaders’ who did not 
agree with them. “Thus in the economic sphere all loans granted by 
the U.S.S.R. to our country . . . were cut, with the aim of sabotaging 
the economic plan of our country ; without any reason, all the Soviet 
specialists working in Albania, whom our economy greatly needed, 
were withdrawn. . . Economic pressures were, moreover, accom- 
panied by pressures and restrictive measures in the military sphere’ 
(The Observer, 12 November). However, General Hoxha has not 
yet taken the decisive step of publishing the documents which 
would reveal the substance of these charges, as he has threatened to 
do. The revelation of intervention and intimidation would scarcely 
enhance Soviet prestige among the non-aligned countries which 
Moscow is so sedulously wooing. 

The Soviet speakers linked the Albanians to the anti-party 
group in terms of their common opposition to de-stalinization, and 
the attack on Molotov and company, from this point of view, can be 
seen as a warning addressed to other waverers in the bloc who might 
be encouraged to follow General Hoxha’s example if Mr Khrush- 
chev fails to change Albanian policy. His writ does not run in 
Tirana, still less in Peking; to have gone as far as this towards a 
public break, which is bound to lower the prestige of the entire bloc, 
suggests that Soviet-Chinese differences on questions of foreign 
policy have now reached an acute stage. The emphasis, particu- 
larly marked in Mr Mikoyan’s speech, on Molotov’s errors in re- 
gard to peace and war was unquestionably intended also for the 
Chinese, who are known to share his views. In his last speech Mr 
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Khrushchev referred to Mr Chou’s concern about airing the 
Albanian question in public: ‘If the Chinese comrades wish to make 
efforts towards normalizing relations between the Albanian party 
and the fraternal parties, there is hardly anyone who could contri- 
bute more to the solution of this problem than the Communist 
Party of China.’ By that time Mr Chou was back in China, having 
left the Congress a week before it closed to attend a meeting of the 
Chinese National People’s Congress. 

Nevertheless, almost in the same breath, Mr Khrushchev cheer- 
fully stated that ‘the socialist camp has again demonstrated the 
monolithic unity of its ranks.’ Defied by the smallest member of the 
camp, and at loggerheads with the largest, Mr Khrushchev appears 
to have gone too far to retreat, however grave the consequences, for, 
in the camp as in his own country, there can be only one arbiter 
when vital issues are at stake. Communism may be polycentric in 
regard to the number of roads to socialism, but history, for Leninists, 
can move in one direction only. 

Mr Chou’s attempt to sidestep the dilemma did not come off. For 
the Chinese to have abandoned the Albanians would have involved 
them in an admission of serious ideological error; to continue to 
champion them, with the implication of hostility to the C.P.S.U., 
would also have serious consequences. Apart from the Albanian 
question, Soviet disagreements with China did not come to the sur- 
face. There was an unmistakable pointer to Peking when Mr 
Khrushchev said that ‘some people attack us by accusing us of 
simplifying or softening the appraisal of the international situation 
when we stress the need for peaceful coexistence in the existing con- 
ditions. We are told that those who put the emphasis on peaceful 
coexistence underestimate the essence of imperialism in some way, 
and even contradict Lenin’s appraisal of imperialism.’ At another 
point in his speech he declared that ‘the fact that it has been pos- 
sible to prevent war . . . must be regarded as the chief outcome of the 
activities of our party.’ 

It is of course undeniable that, according to Lenin’s own writings, 
peaceful coexistence with imperialism is impossible; all that could 
be hoped for was intervals, breathing spells in which forces could be 
gathered for the inevitable conflict. Mr Khrushchev is unwilling to 
allow anyone to outdo him as a true Leninist, but he thought his 
hearers should ‘take into consideration the big changes which have 
taken place’ since Lenin tackled this question. Imperialism had not 
changed, but only ‘hopeless dogmatists’ like Molotov failed to 
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understand that the balance of forces had changed. If the im- 
perialists had understood that any attempt to start a war would be 
the end of capitalism, why could not the dogmatists also bring them- 
selves up to date? Pospelov, head of the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, attributed to Molotov the belief that ‘it is precisely by 
war that we should win hundreds of millions of people over to 
Communism. Yet this is precisely what our opponents impute to us. 
This is precisely “the big lie” of imperialist propaganda.’ It was 
‘putrid, anti-Leninist, factional’. 

The Chinese reaction to the events at the Congress was slower 
than the Albanian, but enough has been said to show that there is 
little immediate prospect of the breach being healed. Since the 
Congress closed, the Chinese have continued to support General 
Hoxha, while not ignoring the importance of solidarity with the 
U.S.S.R. (though Party, as distinct from State, relations are clearly 
too delicate to be mentioned in public). At the customary Soviet 
Embassy reception in Peking to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Russian revolution, the Chinese Foreign Minister said that the 
Chinese ‘have always taken it as their loftiest internationalist duty to 
safeguard and strengthen the unity of the Chinese and Soviet 
peoples’. They would spare no effort, in the future as in the past, 
‘to safeguard and strengthen this unity’. “The twelve fraternal 
countries [ i.e. including Albania ] forming a big socialist family have 
the same destiny.’ The Soviet Ambassador, replying, asserted that 
‘No force will be able to shake the eternal indissoluble friendship of 
our peoples.’ 

On the same day the Chinese central committee sent to the central 
committee of the Albanian party its ‘warmest fraternal greetings’. 
The Albanian party was ‘a militant Marxist-Leninist party’ with a 
‘correct leadership’. The Chinese Communists and people ‘admire 
from the bottom of their hearts the heroic and revolutionary spirit’ 
of the Albanian party and people. The editorial in the Peking 
People’s Daily said that the Albanian, party, ‘headed by Comrade 
Enver Hoxha, the long-tested leader of the Albanian people . . . has 
always been loyal to Marxism-Leninism and the principles of pro- 
letarian internationalism. . . It has resolutely safeguarded unity with 
the Soviet people and the people of the other socialist countries.’ 
Friendship and unity between China and Albania would ‘grow 
steadily in our common struggle for our common cause. . . Their 
close unity can be shaken by no force on earth’ (New China News 
Agency, 8 November). 
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In 1956, Mr Khrushchev took an immense risk in starting the 
anti-Stalin drive, and at one moment the repercussions threatened 
to disrupt the entire Soviet bloc. He has gambled again, and the 
further repercussions, at home and abroad, will be awaited with 
interest. 


JANE DeGRAs 


The Commonwealth and the Common 
Market 


THE subtle change that has already begun to occur in the relation- 
ship between Britain and the Commonwealth, as a result of the 
British approach to the Common Market, became apparent on the 
very first day of the formal negotiations, when Mr Edward Heath 
presented Britain’s case to the Six in Paris on 10 October. Mr 
Heath’s statement was not shown to any of the Commonwealth 
Governments either before or after it was delivered. There is no 
doubt that they wanted to know what was in it, and some of them 
have been trying to obtain copies of what he said from the European 
Ministers and officials to whom he spoke. The whole incident has, 
predictably, left a feeling of chagrin in the Commonwealth, and it is 
improbable that Britain would have acted in this way if it had not 
been felt that some major issue of principle was involved. It was not 
that Mr Heath’s statement contained anything especially secret, 
which had to be kept hidden from the Commonwealth countries. 
They will, in any case, get to know the contents from the European 
Governments with whom they are negotiating about their own 
future. 

The principle that Britain has asserted by her gesture is that the 
negotiation with the European Common Market, which has now 
started in earnest in Brussels, is one in which the British Govern- 
ment must have complete freedom of manceuvre. It is plainly going 
to be a gruelling operation and the team of British negotiators was 
determined to go into it carrying as little baggage as possible. 
In particular it wished to avoid the cumbersome device of two 
parallel full-dress negotiations, one with the Commonwealth in 
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London and the oth. + v. » Common Market in Brussels, pro- 
ceeding at the same time. Sun ue Commonwealth countries 
had hoped that this tvpe of arran ment, with the British negotia- 
tors referring contentious points 1 the Commonwealth directly for 
discussion as they arose with the Common Market, would be follow- 
ed in the same way as it was in the earlier negotiations with E.F.T.A. 
(the Seven). Instead Britain has, it seems, been encouraging the 
Commonwealth Governments to equip themselves with power- 
ful representation in Brussels itself, and to act independently of 
Britain in defence of their own interests. It would not be surprising 
if it suited Whitehall’s book at the moment for the Six to become 
aware that the Commonwealth Governments were seeking infor- 
mation from them about Britain’s exact negotiating position on this 
or that issue. At any rate, the last thing that is wanted is that Britain 
should appear portentously at the negotiating table as the leader of a 
rival bloc of nations in the Commonwealth. The view in London is 
rather that it will only be possible to conduct a speedy and successful 
negotiation with the Six if Britain presents herself as ‘just another 
European country’, seeking adherence to the Rome Treaty and 
trying to obtain sympathetic treatment for a lot of overseas terri- 
tories to whom she has a number of special obligations which cannot 
and should not, in Europe’s interest too, be broken. 

The approach, in other words, is to suggest that Britain’s prob- 
lems in 1961 are parallel with those which France presented to the 
European Common Market in 1957 when she asked for special 
treatment for her colonies and ex-colonies. The only important 
difference, it is argued, is that Britain’s imperial and ex-imperial 
baggage-train is bigger than the French. But that should not, in the 
British view, prevent the Commonwealth countries from claiming 
and obtaining some of the rights and privileges that have been freely 
accorded to the Associated Overseas Territories of the Six. The 
difficulty so far has been that the Commonwealth countries them- 
selves have appeared to be quite indifferent to the advantages that 
they might gain from the adoption of this course. Indeed their ini- 
tial response to the British suggestion, made at the Accra Confer- 
ence of Commonwealth Finance Ministers in September, that they 
should apply to the Common Market for A.O.T. status was sharply 
hostile. Ghana, in particular, rejected the idea with passionate 
indignation. The whole scheme was treated as a shabby neo- 
colonialist trick. 

More recently there have been signs that some of the Common- 

c 
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wealth countries—though not Ghana—are beginning to think 
again. It is indeed obvious that a country such as India could use the 
A.O.T. principle as a device for opening the door a little to her ex- 
ports of cheap manufactured goods, which are likely to be searching 
with increasing eagerness for export outlets during the next decade. 
Plainly there is little prospect that Indian exporters will be given a 
free run of an enlarged European Common Market on the same 
terms as it has been offered to the essentially primary producing 
countries of French Africa. But India might reasonably expect 
some European concessions to her trading needs if she formally put 
in a claim as an A.O.T. No doubt, to do so after all the oratory at 
Accra will prove politically difficult. But it should be possible to 
find some formula in the end which will be free from the verbal taint 
of neo-colonialism. 

India and the more advanced members of the Commonwealth 
are an unfamiliar problem for the Common Market and cannot be 
made to fit into any of its ready-made categories. It is the Common- 
wealth countries in Africa which, on the face of it, stand to gain 
most directly from the acquisition of A.O.T. status—or at any rate 
to avoid the damage that they would otherwise suffer as a result of 
European tariff preferences on commodities such as cocoa given to 
the French West African territories and not to them. These prefer- 
ences might well have the effect over the years of building up new 
sources of production in Africa to add to the existing burdensome 
surpluses of such commodities. 

It would perhaps be easier to convince the African Common- 
wealth countries of the wisdom of applying to become Associated 
Overseas Territories of the European Common Market, if the mean- 
ing of A.O.T. status were more precisely defined. At the moment 
it is particularly difficult to do this because the whole question of the 
future of the European Economic Community’s relationship with 
its overseas territories is in the melting-pot. The existing arrange- 
ments date back to 1958 and were laid dewn in a convention which 
was to run for five years only. A fresh agreement has to be worked 
out to replace it in 1962.1 The European Common Market is now 
in fact beginning to feel its way towards a new policy on this sub- 
ject. Some indication of the way in which its ideas are moving 
emerged at an international conference of experts in Bari, which was 


1 See “The European Common Market and Africa’ and “The E.E.C. and the 
Associated African States’, in The World Today, September 1960 and August 
1961. 
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called by the European Commission in October to consider the 
future of Western Europe’s relations with the under-developed 
world, and it is worth while reporting in some detail what happened 
there. 

The first point that emerged from the conference was that in spite 
of the profound changes that have occurred in France’s former 
African empire since 1958—including the departure of half of these 
newly independent States from the French Community—French 
sentiment is still the decisive influence on the thinking of the Six 
about their relations with the under-developed world. The French 
seem to feel intensely about their special relationship with those 
African States which have grown up under the French flag, and they 
continue to believe in France’s mission of leadership in the African 
continent. They have also brought into the Common Market the 
assumption that privileged trading arrangements between the 
mother country (or the foster-mother countries of Europe col- 
lectively) and the ex-colonies are the natural instrument for 
Africa’s economic development. In fact, the whole Common 
Market attitude towards the A.O.T.s is predicated on the con- 
viction that it is good for an under-developed co-untry to be inte- 
grated economically, with tariff and other trade barriers abolished, 
into a system of highly developed countries. There is an alternative 
view held by many economists that such a process of integration is, 
on the contrary, likely to prove an effective instrument for holding 
back the balanced economic growth of a backward area. It is indeed 
arguable that large-scale trade protection by means of tariffs and 
import quotas, over a wide front and for a long period, is necessary 
if an under-developed country is to advance to economic maturity. 
However, this particular view, which was put forward at Bari by 
one of the British representatives there, Mr Nicholas Kaldor of 
Cambridge, made no impression on the conference. Nor did the 
corollary suggestion that the whole notion of an Associated Over- 
seas Territory, tied by special trading relationships with the Com- 
mon Market, was misconceived. This elicited a highly emotional 
reaction from the Frenchmen present; indeed some of them gave 
the impression that they suspected that Britain was once again up 
to her old imperial tricks of trying to destroy France’s special 
positions overseas. 

_ In spite of all this there was a widespread awareness of the need 
for some rethinking of the Common Market’s position if the 650 
million in the ‘associated territories’ of Britain in the Common- 
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wealth were added to the 50 million-odd covered by the existing 
scheme. If this vast complex of countries were to be given the benefit 
of preferential arrangements and other trading privileges in the 
European market, the result would amount to little more than a 
system for discriminating against Latin America and a few other 
unfortunates, such as Indonesia, left out in the cold between the 
blocs. Such an outcome is plainly not desired—that much was made 
clear at Bari—but no one seems to be able to envisage a practical 
alternative. In parenthesis it is worth noting that the British Com- 
monwealth countries have so far made it easier for the European 
Common Market to evade this issue by their own refusal to have any 
truck with the Associated Overseas Territories status. So long as the 
A.O.T. arrangement is a modest venture confined to some 50 million 
people mainly in Africa, it seems a manageable affair, in spite of its 
exclusiveness. 

The most interesting and constructive idea at the Bari Confer- 
ence came from M. Etienne Hirsch, the President of Euratom, who 
proposed that the European Common Market should forthwith 
call a conference of ail African States, regardless of their former 
colonial allegiance, to work out a programme of development in 
conjunction with Western Europe—rather on the lines of the U.S.— 
Latin American programme at Punta del Este. He also proposed 
that Britain be asked to participate as a principal in such a confer- 
ence, in advance of any final agreement in the negotiations for 
British membership of the European Common Market. M. Hirsch’s 
suggestion seemed to have widespread support from the confer- 
ence; however, it got lost, slightly mysteriously, among the 113 
amendments submitted to the drafting committee and did not 
appear in the final communiqué. 

A similar fate overtook a German proposal that the conference 
should specifically state that it welcomed the prospect of Britain 
and the Commonwealth countries associating themselves with the 
Common Market. The platform, under French leadership, strongly 
resisted this form of wording. However, the final version of the 
conference recommendations left ample room for any British 
Commonwealth countries who wished to do so to get the same terms 


as those already accorded to the ex-French colonies. It simply said 
that: 


compte tenu notamment de l’entrée éventuelle de nouveaux pays 
membres, la Communauté Economique Européenne envisage favorable- 
ment l’association de nouveaux pays en voie de développement. 
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Indeed, the whole spirit of the final communiqué, issued with the 
full blessing of the high officials of the European Commission who 
were present, was extremely liberal in tone. It proposed, among 
other things, that the current flow of European Community aid 
to the A.O.T.s should be doubled, bringing it up to $300 million a 
year (the total voted for the whole of the first five years was $581 
million) and it suggested a similar expansion of aid and investment 
for the under-developed world as a whole, with the European 
Common Market countries providing some $2,000 million out of a 
proposed total of $7,500 million a year. It even referred delicately 
to the possibility of reducing tariff preferences in general, ‘if 
alternative arrangements could be worked out, in agreement with 
the associated countries, on a permanent basis giving other financial 
recompense of at least equivalent value’. 

This was as near as the drafters of the communiqué were able to 
get to discussing a radically new approach to the whole problem 
of the ‘association’ of under-developed countries with Western 
Europe. Plainly the interests of the under-developed world as a 
whole would be best served by a non-discriminatory approach of 
this kind, which relied on direct financial aid rather than on special 
trading privileges accorded to one lot of countries and denied to 
another. However, the traditional picture of an essentia ily colonial 
world divided into three parts, with Britain, continental Europe, 
and the United States each taking a portion of the globe under its 
wing, appears still to be the accepted framework of French thinking, 
and it is this thinking which, so far at any rate, continues to shape 
the ideas of the Common Market about its relations with the 
under-developed countries. * 

DREW SHONFIELD 


Note: The Associated Overseas Territories of the Europran Economic 
Community are: 


French Community Ex-French Community 
Senegal Ivory Coast 
Mauretania Dahomey 

Gabon Upper Volta 

Congo (Brazzaville) Niger 

Centrafrican Republic Togo 

Tchad Cameroun 
Madagascar Mali 


St Pierre and Miquelon 

The Comoro Archipelago 

The French Somali Coast 

New Caledonia 

The French Settlements in Oceania 
The Southern and Antarctic Territories 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Belgian Ex-Belgian 
Ruanda-Urundi Congo (Leopoldville) 
Ex-Italian (trust territory) 

Somalia 


Netherlands 

Dutch New Guinea 

Surinam (ratification pending) 

Dutch West Indies (application being considered) 


South Africa Faces the Future 


THE Republic of South Africa came into being on 31 May this year, 
and although no General Election was due until 1963 it was widely 
predicted that the Nationalist Government would seek fresh elec- 
toral endorsement at an earlier date. It did not, therefore, come as a 
surprise when Dr Verwoerd announced that elections would be 
held on 18 October, giving as his reason the need that ‘all should 
know a strong and stable Government is in power for the next five 
years.’ 

Dr Verwoerd stood to gain much from an immediate test of 
opinion and to lose more by delay. No doubt one of the most impor- 
tant considerations was the economic situation, for there was no 
guarantee that it would not worsen as the full effects of South 
Africa’s withdrawal from the Commonwealth made themselves felt. 
But there were other factors which probably influenced his decision. 
Among his own followers, the realization of the long-cherished ideal 
of a Republic had enhanced his prestige, and his miraculous escape 
from death last year, coupled with his determination to preserve the 
internal status quo and to deal firmly with any group or groups which 
sought to disturb it, must have invested him with qualities of 
strength and resolution which would increase his popularity and 
standing as a national leader. There was still a great deal of bewilder- 
ment that South Africa had severed the Commonwealth connection 
and also a fairly widespread willingness among the White electorate 
to believe there was some substance in the Prime Minister’s asser- 
tion that there was no room for White people in an ‘Afro-Asian 
dominated Commonwealth’. The feeling that South Africa stood 
alone in the world, and the fear that South African society might fall 
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victim to a chain of events such as the Congo had experienced, lent 
support to the belief that Whites in South Africa, for their own 
salvation, must close their ranks against the ‘Black danger’ (swart 
gevaar). 

The official Opposition Party (United Party) had been showing 
signs of increasing ineffectiveness and its policy of watered-down 
Nationalism was unlikely to attract new voters or to hold all the old 
ones. Dr Verwoerd could therefore hope for some accession of sup- 
port from United Party supporters—particularly those who had 
voted in favour of the Republic in the 1960 referendum. The results 
of the General Election which showed a pronounced swing towards 
the Nationalists—amounting in some constituencies to 10 per cent 
of the electorate—confirmed this forecast, and the eighteen-year- 
olds, voting for the first time in a Parliamentary election, must also 
have helped to build up the Nationalist majority. The United 
Party’s failure to retain rural suppert was reflected in the loss of its 
last country seat (Queenstown). The composition of the new House 
of Assembly is as follows: National Party 105; United Party 49; 
Progressive Party 1; National Union 1. 

The prospect of reducing the United Party’s effectiveness still 
further must have been attractive to Dr Verwoerd. Of much more 
significance, however, was the chance to eliminate from the House of 
Assembly the lively Progressive Party—represented by a group of 
M.P.s who prior to their breakaway from the United Party in 1959 
had been among its ablest Parliamentarians, and who, since their 
new Progressive Party was founded, had taken the lead in offering 
vigorous opposition to the Government both inside and outside the 
House. In this aim Dr Verwoerd’s success has not been quite as 
complete as he would wish, for although the strength of the Pro- 
gressive Party in Parliament is now reduced from eleven to one 
(Mrs Helen Suzman, who was elected for Houghton, was the only 
successful Progressive Party candidate) several other Progressive 
candidates made a very good showing and the measure of support 
for the party as a whole, particularly in the Johannesburg area and 
in Natal, was notable. 

The Progressive Party stands for a much more liberal approach to 
the race problem than the United Party, and it has obviously 
attracted most of the liberal wing of the United Party in a manner 
which the now almost non-existent Liberal Party was never able to 
do. With its powerful financial backing and considerable popular 
support, it is reasonable to think that in time the Progressives will 
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win over new adherents, but from the point of view of the Nationalist 
Government it is clear that the main nuisance of Parliamentary 
opposition has been silenced, and whatever new supporters the 
Progressive Party may win are probably likely to be more than 
balanced by further defections from the right wing of the United 
Party to the Nationalist camp. Nor does the Nationalist record give 
ground for optimism that an extra-Parliamentary group—even 
when it represents some 100,000 voters—will be able to influence 
the course of Government policy to any marked extent. 

The October 1961 election was therefore a disaster for the Pro- 
gressive Party—if a mitigated one. For the rebel Nationalist Mr 
Japie Basson (the former M.P. for Namib, in South West Africa, 
who came into open conflict with the Government over its elimina- 
tion of the Natives’ Representatives from Parliament) and for his 
new National Union Party, the disaster was unmitigated. In terms 
of an election pact with the United Party, Mr Basson was given a 
safe seat, but no other member of his party came near to being 
returned. It is possible that the association of the United Party 
with this dissident Afrikaner group did the U.P. more harm than 
good, by blurring still further the already blurred distinction be- 
tween itself and the Nationalist Party. 

It is clear that Dr Verwoerd intends to deal severely with any 
symptoms of deviation within the ranks of his own party. His inten- 
tions in this respect were made plain at the beginning of this year 
after there had been much discussion in the Nationalist press and 
among Nationalist supporters about the implementation of apart- 
heid in respect of the Coloured people. In a statement issued by the 
Federal Council of the Nationalist Party last January, policy to- 
wards the non- Whites as a whole, and towards the Coloured people 
in particular, was reiterated, and any criticisms or digressions from 
this policy were condemned as disloyalty except where they were 
put forward at party congresses and officially endorsed there. In 
order that there should be no misunderstandings about the extent 
to which official party policy covered controversial issues, not only 
was the theory of separate development (eiesoortige ontwikkeling) set 
out, but it was further stated that the Federal Council was convinced 
that the Government was ‘in a better position to judge’ on such 
matters as consultations with leaders of different racial groups; 
mixed marriages; migratory labour; job reservation; development 
of Bantu areas; voting rights for non-Whites; the maintenance of 
law and order ‘in the midst of Communistic and other incitement’ 
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by the use of the judiciary or by stronger means; policy towards 
Asiatics; protection by the State of groups or churches; etc.’ 
Criticism of the Government by Nationalists would obviously not 
be tolerated in the future. 

The conflict of conscience which led to representatives of the 
Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk (N.G.K.) associating themselves 
with the anti-apartheid declaration which followed the Consultation 
with the World Council of Churches held at Cottesloe (Johannes- 
burg) in December 1960 prompted a further pronouncement in the 
Federal Council’s statement that ‘all churches have not yet taken 
decisions in this matter’, followed by a homily on the moral de- 
fensibility of apartheid. The Consultation between representatives 
of the World Council of Churches and its eight member-churches 
in South Africa was organized after much difficulty, on the original 
initiative of the Anglican Archbishop of Cape Town, to seek recon- 
ciliation between the South African churches on the question of 
racial segregation which had been declared contrary to the Gospel 
by the World Council of Churches in 1954, and which the Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town maintained was being identified by Africans 
with the Christian Church. Two Dutch Reformed Churches left 
the World Council of Churches early this year, having failed to sub- 
scribe to the Cottesloe Declaration. Recently, two events would 
seem to indicate that Dr Verwoerd has succeeded in regaining 
united Church support: the N.G.K., like the other two Dutch 
Reformed Churches, has now left the World Council of Churches, 
and Professor A. S. Geyser of Pretoria University is being tried 
for heresy as a result of students’ accusations that he questioned 
the morality of the apartheid doctrine. 

With a majority in the new House of Assembly which falls short 
of two-thirds by only one seat and the prospect of scanty effective 
opposition, and with apparent victory over dissident groups in his 
own party, Dr Verwoerd can now rule the Republic from strength. 
The appointment of two English-speaking Cabinet Ministers, Mr 
A. Trollip (former Administrator of Natal) and Mr Frank Waring— 
both at one time United Party M.P.s—fulfils a pre-election 
promise that if right-wing English-speaking South Africans sup- 
ported him he would give them more say in the Government. His 
aim is obviously to move the Republic out of the arena of English- 
Afrikaner political conflict and bring about a bi-partisan White atti- 
tude towards racial problems with the defence of White interests as 


1 The Cape Argus, 23 January 1961. 
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its guiding principle. In other words, among the White South 
African population, with the exception of Liberal and Progressive 
elements, we can expect to see an extension of the /aager mentality 
which has for so long been characteristic of the Afrikaner’s political 
outlook. 

To meet the danger of civil disorder the South African Defence 
forces are to be reorganized and re-equipped with French and 
Belgian arms, and all White citizens are being encouraged to learn 
how to handle weapons. Support for police-sponsored pistol clubs 
for White women has grown throughout the country and in 
Johannesburg it is estimated that there are now over 100,000 
privately licensed weapons. 

While the White population prepares to face an uncertain future, 
there have been few signs that the banned African political organiza- 
tions have begun to recover from the failure of the various passive 
resistance movements. The much advertised stay-at-home strike 
which was planned to take place on Republic Day was largely un- 
successful, and no further national demonstrations have been heard 
of. There is little doubt that this can be attributed to the difficulties 
of ‘underground’ planning, to effective police activity, and to the 
clear indication by the Government that it will use the utmost force 
to suppress any expressions of dissatisfaction. The question must 
now be asked whether this kind of repression will, in time, provoke 
a reaction against the policies of non-violence advocated by leaders 
of the stature of Mr Luthuli, and a recourse to violence by non- 
Whites. The continuation of the State of Emergency in Pondoland 
and recent reports of widespread arrests of ‘criminal elements’ in all 
parts of South Africa’ suggest that the authorities are taking no 
chances on this score. 

The marked upsurge of political consciousness among the 
Coloured population in recent months is probably likely to have as 
little effect on the South African Government as any other internal 
or external criticism has done. What of the economic outlook for the 
Republic? 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


Professor Benham has said, very truly, that ‘nationalism, perhaps 
the greatest curse of our age, nearly always prevails over economic 
considerations.’"? Dr Verwoerd and members of his Government 


1 The Times, 6 November 1961. 
*F. Benham, Economic Aid to Underdeveloped Countries (Oxford University 
Press for R.I.1.A.), p. 79. 
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have often proclaimed that their policies will be pursued regardless 
of economic or other sacrifice, and during the next five years there 
may well be an intensification of economic difficulty leading to the 
situation where the South African economy is in a virtual state of 
siege. According to the Governor of the South African Reserve 
Bank, ‘certain branches of economic activity have already shown a 
decline’, and his optimism that this tendency will be reversed may 
not be widely shared. The brunt of a general recession would be 
carried in the financial, mining, and industrial spheres by urban 
and largely anti-Government sectors, but the farming community 
also stands to lose considerably when South African products cease 
to enjoy preferential treatment in the British market. There is 
little indication that anything comparable to Commonwealth pre- 
ference can be extended to South Africa: Britain’s own entry to 
the Common Market is complicated by these preferences, some of 
which may have to be sacrificed, and it is hardly likely that new 
concessions, upon which G.A.T.T. and the rest of the world would 
look with extreme disfeyour, could be negotiated with the Repub- 
lic of South Africa. 

Although the internal political repercussions may be discounted 
because of its location in English-speaking Natal, the South African 
sugar industry—already facing the problem of over-production— 
has been given notice of the termination of South Africa’s member- 
ship of the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement as from 31 December 
1961. Even if other outlets can be found, the loss of benefits under 
this Agreement will be substantial and could have repercussions 
beyond the borders of Natal. Until now it has been possible, through 
the favourable prices obtained under the Agreement, to maintain 
domestic prices at a very low level, but if an upward adjustment is 
called for, not only might domestic consumption contract, but the 
local canning industry may find its competitive position in overseas 
markets seriously affected—particularly if it has also to face a loss of 
preferences in the British market. 

There is no doubt that the Government’s decision to allow 
Africans to purchase liquor? is intended as some compensation to 
the South African wine industry which would also be hard hit by the 
loss of British preference. 

Ultimately, of course, a general recession would affect the whole 


* Address to the 41st Ordinary General Meeting of stockholders of the Bank, 
9 August 1961. 
* Liquor Amendment Act, passed on 24 June 1961. 
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economy. It may be possible to keep White unemployment within 
reasonable bounds by excluding non- Whites from urban areas and 
by job reservation—i.e. the reserving of specific jobs for Whites— 
and thus forcing the non-White labour force to carry the burden of 
unemployment. This would have the dangerous corollary that men 
who are out of work, and near starving, would have little to lose in 
promoting civil disorder. Up till now, one of the main influences 
militating against prolonged strikes or stay-at-home demonstrations 
among the non- White population has been their lack of financial and 
food resources. 

Evidence of economic malaise has not been wanting during the 
years of Nationalist rule: its clearest manifestation has been the de- 
cline in confidence on the part of overseas investors which de- 
generated into a collapse after the Sharpeville and Langa incidents 
and the State of Emergency last year. The net outflow of private 
capital over the two-year period mid-1959 to mid-1961 amounted to 
£1414 million and this, of course, not only meant that expansion on 
the basis of new investment finance from overseas was a thing of the 
past but also constituted a growing strain on the reserves and the 
balance of payments. According to the South African Reserve 
Bank’s Annual Economic Report for 1961, private fixed investment 
has, in fact, ‘shown no pronounced upward tendency since as far 
back as 1954’, while the first post-war net outflow of private capital 
took place in 1957. 

A crisis situation in South Africa’s external payments position 
arose earlier this year, when the reserves fell to £764 million (on 
30 June 1961) and stringent measures of exchange control were in- 
troduced which not only limited the transfer of funds abroad by 
South Africans, but also prohibited foreigners from transferring the 
proceeds of sales of shares in South Africa to other countries. This 
was a step without precedent in South African history. Import con- 
trol was tightened and customs duties on cars and luxury goods 
raised. Interim assistance was obtained from the International 
Monetary Fund, and the reserves position has gradually improved, 
but this cannot in itself justify expectations of an early removal of 
controls. If controls were lifted, it is probable that investors would 
hasten to remove their funds in anticipation of further restrictions, 
and, moreover, during the next twelve months the Government 
is faced with the need to find some {50 million which is due in 
repayment of foreign loans. 

Relief from balance-of-payments strain could also be obtained 
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by increasing exports, and it is true that gold and other base metals 
and minerals are likely to contribute more to South Africa’s total 
foreign earnings as production increases. Exports of agricultural 
and industrial products, however, are less promising, although 
strenuous efforts are being made to find new foreign markets. The 
problem of Commonwealth preference has already been noted, and 
on the African continent, where natural outlets for the South 
African exporter should be readily available, African objections to 
South Africa’s race policies have resulted in dwindling markets and, 
in some cases, in direct economic sanctions in the form of boycotts. 
The fishing industry particularly has suffered from the closing of 
African and Asian markets.1 There is the further difficulty of 
absorbing surplus capacity on the home market if trade is stagnating 
and unemployment grows. 

In the field of public investment other problems loom large. For 
some years it has been the practice of the Government to finance 
increased investment in this sphere by fiscal means—Budget sur- 
pluses and compulsory tax levies. The development of the African 
reserves (Bantustans), which all authorities agree is long overdue, 
and which Dr Verwoerd’s policy of separate development must 
imply if it is sincerely implemented, will call for heavy public 
expenditure. In a sagging economy, this may not be easy to finance. 

Whether it will be possible to sustain a ‘siege economy’ in- 
definitely remains to be seen. The present external payments 
situation can, no doubt, be maintained through the retention of 
strict control and through the careful husbanding of the earnings of 
gold and of South Africa’s other basic exports: it is probably also 
hoped that the new import restrictions will divert demand to local 
suppliers and thus offset any recessionary conditions already de- 
veloping, although higher prices may be necessary to support 
marginal firms. The authorities on their part will give the economy 
all the support they can. For example, increased Government ex- 
penditure is planned to offset a serious fall-off in private building 
activity reflected in the fact that the value of building plans passed 
during the first eight months of this year was {13,100,000 less than 
in the corresponding period last year and only amounted to 
£30,300,000.* But this will place heavy burdens on the exchequer 
which is already faced with substantial outlays for defence and for 
the implementation of apartheid. 


* Barclays Bank Overseas Review, October 1961, p. 7. 
® thid., p. 11. 
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The prospect of an economic standstill not only destroys the 
hope of an increase in the meagre living standard of the Republic’s 
non-Whites but also threatens a gradual lowering of all existing 
living standards. The Prime Minister, in a statement issued after a 
recent meeting of his Economic Advisory Council, admitted that 
the present tempo of expansion and development in the country is 
not sufficient to ‘absorb completely the increasing annual addition 
to the population’.* 

If the Nationalist leaders have consciously considered the 
sacrifices which their policies have obliged South Africans of all 
races to make, and a majority of the White electorate have under- 
stood and have consequently seen fit to endorse their actions, then 
apartheid can only be considered as a reflection of the extent of the 
racial fears and irrational prejudices which now grip the bulk of the 
White community. One has to take into account not only actual loss 
but also the sacrifice of potential gain which has been the price of 
South Africa’s thirteen-year pursuit of this ideal of apartheid. What 
lies ahead cannot be prophesied with certainty, but one can scarcely 
be optimistic about the further consequences of policies which 
have already caused South Africa to forfeit such material benefits 
as capital, skill, and markets; which have prevented her from mak- 
ing the best use of her own resources; and which have resulted 
in a disastrous loss of friendship, prestige, and respect in the rest 
of the world. 

G. V. D. 

' Barclays Bank Overseas Review, October 1961, p. 18. 
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